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editorial 


To unite in a larger fellowship and co-opera- 
tion such existing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the movement toward 
undogmatic religion; to foster and encourage the 
organization of non-sectarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the basis of absolute mental lib- 
erty; to secure a closer and more helpful associa- 
tion of all these in the thought and work of the 
world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in or- 
ganization, progressive in spirit, aiming ai the 
development of pure and high character, hospit- 
able to all forms of thought, cherishing the spir- 
ttual traditions and experiences of the past, but 
keeping itself open to all new light and the higher 
developments of the future. 


—From the charter of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies. 


—~ 


Tue letter of the superintendent of even- 
ing schools in Chicago, referred to in our 
last number, was crowded out of that issue 
but appears this week. 


+o 


Dr. Barrows, in his address at the funeral 
of Prof, Swing, quotes this interesting bit 
from one of the Professor’s recent sermons: 
‘Qur moral world is dragged by oxen; it has 
ho railroad speed. The railway carries men’s 
bodies rapidly, but it never interferes with 
the old slow speed of intellect. The intel- 
lect of the church: always travels in the 
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‘‘But,’’ added Dr. Barrows, 
‘‘we bless God it is traveling, and an ox cart 
in.twenty years will make the circuit of the 
globe.”’ 


oxen’s cart.’”’ 


<-> 

READ again the articles of incorporation 
of the Congress in this paper, then read the 
by-laws which wereprint from the proceed- 
ings of the last May meeting. Then you 
can intelligently read the proceedings of the 
Board and the correspondence ‘connected 
therewith, alluded to in another place. 

—--—— 

WE congratulate the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin upon their wisdom in 
adding to their formal exculpation of Pro- 
fessor Ely, the sensible statement that even 
if a university instructor should teach doc- 
trines that seemed to some citizens untrue, 
they should not feel justified in removing 
him on that account, since it was not to be 
expected that all men should think alike. 

+o > 

AGAIN the political fever rages and the fire 
of partisan prejudice and ambition is abroad, 
devastating the finer sympathies and more 
tender movements of conscience. Again the 
true citizen yearns for the independency in 
politics that will subordinate party interests 
to personal character. So long as loyalty to 
a party is held above loyalty to righteous- 
ness and men ask not what is the worth of a 
man, but what party badge does he wear, so 
long will the destiny of these United States 
be incertain and our National life be one of 
shame, degredation and,unless relief comes, 
ultimate defeat. ) 

—~+-0 

WE: print in another column significant 
words from Dr. Barrows, delivered at the 
recent convocation of the University of Chi- 
cago. Such words, coming from the popu- 
lar pastor of the leading Presbyterian Church 
in the City of Chicago, signify much. Just 
what, we do not know. Either the sure and 
hopeful disintegration of the dogmatic spirit 
in Presbyterianism or else more or less 
unconscious drifting from safe moorings on 
the part of its pastor. Many will recognize 
the echoes of the Parliament of Religions in 
these words and will be glad that the speaker 
is a University Lecturer on Comparative Re- 
ligions and that he will have the shaping of 
the Museum of Religions, soon to be created 
in connection with the University of’ Chi- 
cago. By forces quite irrepressible, the 
University of Chicago must eventually be- 
come a seat of learning in the interests of 
morals and religion on a basis far removed 
from the prescribed elements of any denomi- 
nation or Orthodox limitation. 


Jreedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 33. 


THE enfranchisement of women in New 
Zealand has called out a somewhat amusing 
reflection from Zhe Review of Reviews. ‘‘lt 
is a curious comment,”’ it says, ‘‘upon the 
various proverbial sayings as to female 
loquacity, that the first antipodean session 
in which women had a voice should have 
put a drastic time limit upon the chatter of 
parliament.” Perhaps some enemy of the 
new regime will reply that this procedure 
was not considered necessary when men 
alone controlled things, but, now that wo- 
men are to take part, itis absolutely essen- 
tial, Nonsense aside, the civilized world 
will watch with great interest the public 
fortunes of this progressive country that 
had the strength and courage to try to do 
justice to allitscitizens. Australiaand New 
Zealand are doing much for the education of 
the Old World and of what we used to call 
the New. 

~~ 

‘*To-Day” for October contains, besides 
a number of short articles and an interesting 
paper on ‘‘Education in Japan” by S. H. 
McCollister, D. D., an open letter to the 
United States Strike Commission, by Dr. A. 
H. P, Leuf, which we hope will be widely 
read. Its strength is inits moderation. Its 
statement of what is to be said for both sides 
is remarkable for fairness and breadth. Dr. 
Leuf’s conclusion, that the Pacific railroad 
mortgages and those of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe should be foreclosed and 
the roads made government property, and 
that the government should proceed to take 
into its own hands railroad, telegraph and 
similar enterprises which are too vast and 
exclusive to leave room for equal competi- 
tion, may seem too radical for many who re- 
gard his premises as well taken; but the 
moderation and reasonableness of his state- 
ment of the problem certainly entitle his 
proposals for its solution to candid con- 
sideration, 

—-- > 

WE hope our readers will takespecial note 
of the change of date in the call for the State 
Congress to be held at Streator, Ill. The 
real friends of the liberal movement who 
long for the time when the free minds will 
unite, irrespective of names, in the establish- 
ment of the Church of Humanity, will look 
forward with great interest to this congress. 
It will be a test congress and will show how 
far we have got along in this direction, Illi- 
nois is chosen ground. Here, if anywhere, 
the liberal elements can unite. Separately 
the Independent, Universalist, Jew or Uni- 
tarian elements can do little beyond main- 
taining the few organized societies that now 
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wear these names. Together they may lifta 
banner that will be seen from one end of the 
State tothe other. Senda voice out that 
can be heard in many towns where now the 
liberal gospel finds no utterance. It can 
send the printed sheet, help concentrate and 
consecrate the forces of Chicago, and hasgen 
the time when there will be a conscious 
alliance between the great educational and 
reform forces of the State and ,the religious 
elements in human nature, We look forward 
to a great and significant meeting at Streator, 
where commanding voices will be heard on 
the great themes of life. 
to anticipate details. The circumstances 
which called for the postponement of the 
date announced in our last, give all the more 
time to the development of a program of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


It is not necessary 


—~+-2 


In Light on the Way, the admirable Unt 
tarian monthly published at Manchester, 
the first article in the September number 
offers much food for thought. 
‘¢A\ Social Movement in Dundee,” is written 
by the Unitarian minister in that place, and 
tells of the formation of a working women’s 
union, the establishment of an employment 
office and of classesin ‘‘Domestic Economy,”’ 
and of other social work which was largely 
accomplished through the efforts of this 
minister. It is the closing passage of this 
article, with its high spiritual trust, which 
seems to us especially worthy of attention:— 


A question may arise in the mind of a reader, who may 
‘ask: What effect has all this effort had upon the atten- 
dance of your church? I can easily answer that. Strange 
as it may seem, I have not secured a single person. I have 
tried various ways to invite the people in whose condition I 
have taken so much interest. I have held open-air services 
on Sunday afternoons, services on Sunday evenings spe- 
cially for working people, Sunday afternoon orchestral ser- 
vices; but, somehow, the position of Unitarian Christians 
does not interest them. This is disappointing. I have 
never made special appeals to the working classes by lec- 
turing upon labor questions in the pulpit, as I felt it inex- 
pedient to introduce disputed points to my congregation, 
Those who hold that our mission is to render useful service 
to the people will probably feel that we need not concern 
ourselves about the result to ourselves of our efforts. We 
do our part,.and trust the seed sown will bear fruit for the 
good of mankind. 


+ 

WE commend to our readers a careful 
reading of the report found in another col- 
umn of the first Board Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, 
held in Chicago last week. It was a signifi- 
cant meeting in its utterance, delegates com- 
ing from Philadelphia, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Davenport, Kalamazoo and other 
places to attend its deliberations. There 
were natural differences of opinion as to 
methods, no difference as to theend desired; 
some halting in regard to the undertaking of 
work, lest the progaganda might interfere 
with the fellowship, but we think the presi- 
dent, Dr. Thomas, voiced the dominant 
spirit of the Board—‘‘if we have any 
love or begetting power in us, we must work, 
and that in working we shall destroy no inter- 
est worth conserving. There is a work for 
us to do which existing organizations do not 
do and cannot do, else we would not exist.” 
Now the Congress is ready for work and has 


It is entitled, 
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a right to ask for support and patronage. 
What churches are ready to enroll them- 
selves as Congress Churches? The efficient 
way of doing this is to send a contribution 
to its funds. What individuals desire our 
fellowship? Let them work for it by 
making themselves fellowship members, 
According to our by-laws, $1 makes an an- 
nual member; $25 alife member. But there 
are those whose lives will be sweeter and 
warmer if they make it $2,500, orif, in the 
warmth of their poverty, they gather ten 
other dollar members to join them in this 
church which has no doors, big or small,— 
the church of the Holy Out-Of-Doors, roofed 
by God’s own sky, the church that worships 
inthe Templeof Immensity. Are there not 
a hundred societies ready to be enrolled as 
Congress Churches; two or more thousand 
individuals ready to come into our annual 
list; two or more hundred peopleready to 


enroll themselves as life members by sending 


us $25 or more? We are ready to hear from 
allthese. Communicate with the secretary 
of the congress, 175 Dearborn street. 


<> 2 


The In-Gathering. 


The solemn Reaper has been busy. Death, 
sacred friend, has been among our friends. 
The morning paper is before us, which an- 
nounces the death of the genial bard, the 
poet, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the last 
ofthe line of the major singers of America. 
In common with lovers of literature and 
friends of songship everywhere, we rejoice 
in the fulness and ripeness of this life, but 
must postpone the fuller word to a later 
issue. 

Just a week before Grindall Reynolds, the 
diligent andtrusted secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the last twelve 
years, died at his home in Concord, Mass. 
By virtue of his office, Dr. Reynolds was 
probably the best known man inthe Unita- 
rian denomination, a man whose integrity 
was never doubted by any one, whose sin- 
cerity atoned, even in the minds of those 
who differed from him, for whatever mistakes 
of judgment they might ascribe tohim. Dr, 
Reynolds was a man of organization, conse- 
quently a manof sight more than a man of in- 
sight,a practical man rather than a poet,as the 
distinction is made. In questions of adminis- 
tration, Unity found itself often at variance 
with the judgments of Dr. Reynolds, but it 


_ never ceased to honor his integrity or failed 


to bear testimony to the same. His hard 
grip on facts, his deliberate business sa- 
gacity, carried the organization he served 
through many perplexities and into many 
triumphs. He found the Association home- 
less, he leaves it magnificently housed and 
splendidly equipped to do more and better 
work than even its most ardent friends have 
ever dreamed. 

Nearer home, Chicago is mourning the loss 
of its greatest preacher, the only man we had 
whose voice was heard across the continent 
and whose name was known across the seas. 
David Swing was the Cannon Farrar of 
Chicago, not the Beecher of Chicago, be- 
cause he lacked the spontaneity of the great 
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Brooklyn preacher; not the Philips Brooks, 
because he lacked the high tides of emotion, 
the torrent-like enthusiasm of the great Bos.- 
ton bishop. But, like Cannon Farrar, he 
spoke every week to a cultivated audience 
the word of culture, in its best sense, con- 
cerning the high themes of life and destiny, 
As Dr. Barrows said in his funeral oration, 
‘‘It. seems almost the irony of fate that this 
rude city in the West should have held the 
most cultured and esthetic of American 
preachers.’’ This is true, it seems to us, in 
the sense that, more than any other preacher 
we know of, art and literature shaped the 
sentences and colored the thought of his 
sermons. They came nearer being literature 
than anything we know of coming regularly 
from the American pulpit. A man of genial 
humor, humane impulses, persuasive pres- 
ence. Now that he is gone, it is interesting, 
almost to the point of humor, to see how the 
Orthodox clergy fain would claim him, At 
the funeral two Presbyterian ministers—one 
T. C. Hall, the pastor of the Presbyterian 
church which he left; the other Dr. J. H. 
Barrows, of the First Presbyterian Church— 
took part. And on thesame Sunday a score 
of the prominent Orthodox ministers in the 
city spoke words of genuine appreciation 
mingled with attempts, more creditable to 
the heart than to the head, to annihilate the 
intellectual distance between the latter and 
former positions of Prof. Swing. 

The memorial service was profoundly im- 
pressive. The great Central Music Hall, 
which was reared as auditorium for him, was 
filled from floor to the highest gallery. On 
the platform sat the representatives “of all 
phases of religion, Jew and Gentile, Evangel- 
ical and Heterodox. Dr. Thomas, his nearest 
comrade, read the Scripture. Mr. Hall 
made the prayer and Dr. Barrows gave the 
address. Prof. Swing modified the theologi- 
cal climate of Chicago. He was a Gulf 
Stream flowing far out into the world, whose 
influence was felt a thousand miles away. 
He will have no successor, Such personal. 
ities cannot be duplicated, What will be- 


come of the Central Church is yet to be. 


determined, but his influence will go on. 
His monument will not be reared in stone 
but in thought and in lives. 


—<qt> © SP © 


A Temporary Settlement. 


THE Unitarians of America are just now 
jubilant over what seems to be the unani- 
mous triumph of the liberal, or progressive, 
Spirit at the recent conference at Saratoga. 
We rejoice in every pulsation of new life dis- 
coverable in this fraternity of choice spirits, 
but we fear that when the wave of enthu- 
siasm shall have passed, the ‘‘unanimity” at 
Saratoga will be discovered to be not a unanl- 
mity of conviction or enthusiasm for pro- 
gress, but a unanimity of concession, which 
developed an enthusiasm of generosity. The 
conference rejoices over the fact that it has got 
over a hard place and that a great and diffi- 
cult question has been temporarily avoided. 
The conference still remains bounded by 
doctrinal terms and theological assumptions; 
qualified indeed by generous hospitality 
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which welcomes to a working fellowship those 
who ‘‘differ from us in belief.’’ This justi- 
fes the claim of the Unitarians of being the 
freest denomination in Christendom, but it 
does not make it the free church of the spirit, 
based on the eternal demands of the ethical 
law alone, where belief does not enter asa 
bond of union, but where purposes, aspira- 
tions and helpfulness reach not only from 
Trinitarian to Unitarian, but from Christian 
to Jew and Pagan. And thisis the church 
which alone can hope to become the potent 
church of the free minds belonging to a free 
age anda free country. ‘‘The Religion of 
Jesus” is an ambiguous term; and Unita- 
rians are disposed to interpret it not by 
what was unique in it but by the elements it 
held in common with Judaism and other re- 
ligions. Christianity triumphed and made 
its estate first by messianic and then by 
a mediatorial element which most Unitarians 
discard. The term itself is a term of dispute. 
But the religion that is committed to human- 
ity and its interests, voicing itself in terms 
of ethics and human needs, is the only re- 
ligion that can organize above doctrinal dis- 
putes and theological differences. The Uni- 
tarians have agreed once more not to dispute, 
but the unanimity at Saratoga cannot mean 
that many there are satisfied with these rim- 
making words. They will tolerate as a basis 
for the larger conference that which they 
would not admit under any consideration 
into the constitution of their local churches, 
or as a measure of their local work. We re- 
joice in the one step forward, but this re- 
vised word is not our banner; rather is it to 
be found in the motto of this paper, of which 
we have not grown weary and for which we 
will continue to contend. It is found in 
ampler phrase in the words we print as our 
motto for this week, the object of the Ameri 
can Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, 
which seems to us to be the ideal fruition of 
the Unitarian dream, the logical outcome of 
the struggle of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, The Congress is its spiritual sequence, 


and for this we propose to work; not that 
we love 


Unitarians less, but that we 
love humanity more; not that we re. 
fuse the formula, ‘‘The’ Religion of 


Jesus,’’ but that we prefer the formula born 
out of the inner consciousness, the experi- 
ences of today, a formula not open to his- 
torical uncertainties or to exigetical dis- 


putes,-—the religion of Truth, Righteousness 
and Love. 


Se — 


THE books recommended to be read in 
connection with the Fifth Year’s Course of 
Sunday School Lessons, are for sale by the 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn Street, 


ata reduced price. Prices sent on applica- 
tion. 


——_—__—_—_— 0 <a ———__—_ 


‘“‘A man needs education not only as 
4 means of livlihood, but as a means of 
life." Hon. G. J. Goschen, M. P. 


> <———____—— 
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AN acceptable gift for family or friend—a 
year’s subscription to UNITY, 
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Contributed and Selected 
David Swing. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD, 
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Rest thou hast found, O valiant heart! 
After long years of toil and pain, 

Peace thou hast gained,—to rest and peace 
After fierce warfare we attain. 


And if to reach them thou must sail 
O’er unknown seas, in solemn quest, 
Still will we cry, **Hail and farewell, 
Seek ye those Islands of the Blest.”’ 
Long hast thou stood in armor clad, 
Battling for Freedom and for Right, 
Weary thy heart, and soft to thee 
The pillows of th’ embracing night. 
Ours is the loss. As when astar 
Falls from the shining vault of heaven, 
Though myriads stay, the arc bereft 
Sorrows for light that orb had given. 


— > © ie 


The Incarnation. 


Stars are so far, so cold, 
So dim on me they shine, 
They never can the truth unfold 
That Thou art love divine. 


Suns which the wide tields make 
To live and joy and grow, 

But mock unhappy hearts that ache 
Thy love divine to know. 

No tree, nor growing thing, 
On all the winds no bird 

Can to this human hunger bring 
Thy love’s divinest word. 


These that Thy wisdom wrought 
My heart all vainly pleads; 

In all their waysI find Thee not, 
The love my deep heart needs. 

Man shrines Thee holiest, 
In him Thou dost appear; 

In him I find my life’s great quest, 
And rest in quiet cheer. 

Thy love in deeps divine 
Is just humanity; 

In man’s dear face with love ashine 
Thy love divine I see, — 

Thy Christ incarnate still, 
To purify our race, 

And, working Thy dear will, 

Become a human face. 

So is Thy holiest love 
A pilgrim by my side, 

And, as on safest nest a dove, 
My heart rests satisfied. 

—Kindly Light. 


a0 


Jesus and His Contemporaries. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL, 


No man ever before or since was so taken 
out of his age and natural surroundings and 
considered in an isolated way as_ Jesus. 
You are trained to feel that he has no kin- 
ship with his age—that the times before him 
did not prepare for him except in a miracu- 
lous way. On the contrary, no age and no 
man was ever so closely associated with 
antecedents. The five centuries’ before 
Jesus were the most evolutionary of any 


historic period. They began with Socrates, . 


Confucius and Buddha. They contained the 
development of a universal revolt against 
primitive science and its philosophy. They 
held the rise of Platonic philosophy and 
Aristotelian naturalism. They were emi- 
nently centuries of doubt, questioning, in- 
vestigation and scepticism. It was natural 
that a reaction should come toasimpler trust 
and that the reaction should create a remark- 
ably bold and aggressive believer. The 
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gospel of Jesus was the child, man, going 
back to his father, God. Its key was trust 
and love. His parables could have been be- 
gotten of no other sentiment than a reaction 
from agnostic speculation. They were im- 
bued with the simple idea of mountain-remov- 
ing faith. But they also renewed personal 
union between man and God in the strongest 
manner. This explains the strong claims 
set forth to Sonship. I andthe Father are 
one. This is primitive religion, restored in 
its spirit, but notin its letter. Jesus was in- 
fluenced by Plato, he must be looked upon 
as the great rebuilder of that re-/igo that 
bound together the living and the dead. 
So it comes about that for the most part 
you trace the predecessors of Jesus in his 
work rather byhis antagonism tothem. He 
is the sum of a magnificent revolt against 
an intellectuai speculation. Buddha is 
found to live in Christianity in the social- 
ism which characterized its early days. The 
sacraments of a holy supper and of washing 
before eating were from the farther Orient. 
And the whole early development of the 
Christian churches was on the Buddhistic 
type. It inclined to asceticism, unworldliness 
and religious orders. 


Itis a pity that we cannot have a hand- 
book as simple as that which describes how 
john the Baptist was a forerunner of Jesus; 
so clear and illustrative that it would give to 
all Bible readers a necessary supplement, 
and show that Buddha and Socrates also 
were foregoers and prepared the way. It is 
impossible that the age and the man and the 
gospel and Christianity can be understood 
without such knowledge. In one sense each 
age is preparatory for the following; but in 
most marked degree the half millennium be- 
fore Jesas belonged to him. The Golden 
Rule and the kernel of his philosophy had 
been worked slowly into shape, so that we 
can truthfully say that the Gospels were 
nearly five hundred years in being conceived 
and spoken. Jesussummed up anextraordi- 
nary period; and at thesame time established 
a great reaction which has effected religious 
thought and life ever since. He was, how- 
ever, nota mereresult or necessity. Hewas 
a religious genius. And when hecan be for 
once fairly studied, the breadth of this genius 
will astonish the world as much as his good- 
ness has influenced us. This mental reach 
covered, perhaps instinctively, from the sub- 
lime problem of psychic monism to the 
deep social problems of human unity and 
equality. Individualism and socialism he 
clearly grasped: that is, love your neighbor 
as you love yourself. In individualism he 
found the key of altruism. No onecan love 
his neighbor who does not love himself. 
His assertion of human equality and human 
rights was fifteen centuries ahead of his age. 
It was not only clearer sighted than the views 
of Platoand Aristotle, but based on eternal 
principles. 

But it is equally important that Jesus 
shall be understood in the light of his con- 
temporaries. Something has of late been 
done to bring out the influence of several 
great Jewish rabbis; Hillel and Gamaliel 
more particularly. These men we find to 
have anticipated much that Jesus said and 
did. Theywerenothisopponents. Hewas 
simply a man of clearer vision. He saw 
through because he was fearless to act on his 
convictions. Idonot suppose it is neces- 
sary to suppose Jesus was a Greek scholar 
or much of a scholar in Jewish schools. He 
seems rather to have been under the genera/ 
inspiration of the age. Noone who observes 
can fail to see that children have two sorts 
of heredity; one from their parents and one 
from the age. Just now the age makes 
mechanics and inventors of our boys; just as 
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other ages made musicians and architects. 
It is curious that our children are taken clean 
away from our tastes and powers by the 
stronger begetting force of the age. Jesus, 
born of an age of daring scepticism, was so 
bold as to be sceptical of scepticism. He 
was a natural born heretic. He defied trad- 
ition and authority and went personally to 
God for knowledge. 

Now let us see who else and what this age 
created. One of the very best passages of 
that peculiarly stirring but disappointing 
book, ‘‘Social Evolution,” is this: ‘* his ex- 
traordinary period in the world’s history 
possesses the deepest interest to a scientific 
mind. It culminated in a most wonderful 
intellectual activity. Intothecentury before 
and that immediately following Jesus, there 
are crowded the names of an altogether re- 
markable number of men, who did work of the 
very highest order, in nearly every sphere of 
intellectual activity then open to the world. 
Cicero, Varro, Virgil, Catullus, Horace, Lu- 
cretius, Ovid, Tibullus, Sallust, Cesar, Livy, 
Juvenal, the two Plinys, Seneca, Quintil- 
ian and Tacitus, in literaturealone, areallin- 
cluded in this brief period.’’ This was the 
kind of age into which Jesus was born. 
It quivered with intellectual life, from Rome 
to the verge of the provinces. But you will 
notice that Mr. Kidd gives us a list which 1s 
purely Roman, Greece had wofully declined 
in politics, art and philosophy, butits teach- 
ers and schools were everywhere. Its influ- 
ence was not by any means dead. 

I must not enlarge too much on these mat- 
ters or run my article into an essay; but | 
am satisfied that the revival of the study of 
Jesus will require that he be set not apart 
from men, but among his contemporaries, 
and in relation to his predecessors. The 
study is a great one, and it 1s almost a new 
one. Curiously, we now know Jesus mostly 
through the medium and interpretation of 
his inferiors. Renan says of his words, ‘‘At 
every line we recognize discourse of a divine 
beauty reported by writers who do not un- 
derstand it, and who substitute their own 
ideas for those which they but half compre- 
hend.” To get this superb character out of 
his belittlement is our next duty. 

ea ak OR Teas Se 
The Greatness of Keligion. 
FROM THE CONVOCATION ADDRESS OF DR, J. H. 
BARROWS BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO, 


I speak to those who believe that hierol- 
ogy, or sacred science, should keep abreast of 
the times. This university was founded with 
a Christian purpose—its character, freedom 
to all research; its faith, that the divine is 
everywhere, and that no truth clashes with 
othertruth. It welcomes whatever facts have 
been discovered by the pioneer students in 
comparative theology, although it may not 
receive their philosophic theories, We all 
believe Christian men ought to be alert in 
exploring every department of knowledge, 
that the spirit of God is back of the material 
creation, that he is the energy in all the evo- 
lutions of the past, that he is present with 
the human spirit today. We believe the 
scientific knowledge which omits the science 
of religion leaves out the most lustrous 
domain of human thought. We have gone 
far beyond the doctrine of absentee gods and 
mechanical theories of creation,and rever- 
ently accept the divine immanence, working 
in every biological law, active in the lowest 
forms of life and in the latest evolutions of 
society. Religious development has not pro- 
ceeded along one line only. Environments 
have been various and changing, and in ac- 
cordance with phylogenetic laws we behold 
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in religion, as elsewhere, multiform evolu- 
tions, fossil extinct faiths, degenerate de- 
scendants of higher spiritual types—for de- 
velopment is not always progress. While 
science is inspiring in us a_ tenderer feeling 
toward the animal creation, with which we 
have had so long a history 1n common, it is 
also showing that even between types otf 
worship so far apart as fetichism and Chris- 
tian theism there 1s, as Dr. Fairbairn has said, 
the common bond of faith in the supra-sen- 
sible. 

W hat study should broaden the bounds of 
intellectual and moral sympathy like the 
study of universal religion? Should it not 
give to the heart an expansion like that 
which astronomy has given to the brain? 
We ourselves are heirs of all that has been; 
we feel the touch of hands which became 
dust when Nineveh was destroyed, and hear 
the sound of pathetic voices that werestilled 
before the Argive keels grated on the shores 
of Ilum. The sceptered spirits of the past 
rule us from urns older than the Druidic 
circles of Stonehenge, as ancient as the bur- 
al places of the Egyptian dead. Ilfour na- 
tional life is not to pass through the stages 
which lead to social and moral decadence, 
the forces that will keep it strong and pro- 
gressive must spring outof religion. WNa- 
tional blight.invariably follows the collapse 
of faith, ‘‘lading as a leaf,’’ isthe pathetic 
inscription written on the forehead of na- 
tional atheism. ‘*What greater calamity,”’ 
wrote Emerson, ‘‘can fall upon a nation than 
loss of worship? Then all things go to decay.”’ 
This university would never have been built 
had it not been for the conviction that it 
would prove a mighty spiritual force in the 
life of the world, a part of that American 
Christianity whose task it is to pour a celes- 
tial vitality both into cities where civiliza- 
tion is being divorced from morality and into 
the far-off land of the decrepit and despair- 
ing East; to overcome by light and love the 
power ofa socialism which ‘‘attemptstosolve 
the problem of suffering without eliminating 
the factor of sin;” toinfuse the spirit of Christ 
into the education of the young at atime 
when mental training is often conducted 
along false and perilous lines. 


The history of comparative religion is 
nota long one, but it is starred with great 
names and is finding a foremost place in 
some of the universities of Holland, Eng- 
land, France and Germany. Scientificstudy 
of religionis recent. One of the inevitable 
effects of this study will be the re-writing of 
Christian theology. It must have a re-state- 
ment under the guiding principle of evolu- 
tion and in the light of these comparative 
studies. Here are tasks for giants. We need 
not fear the results. Christ will be exalted 
while our conceptions of his activity are 
widened. When we remember the divisions 
of Christendom and recall how interest has 
been centered on minor doctrinal and other 
differences it is well that human thought 
should be enlarged to the boundaries of the 
globe. Sixty years ago,in the most culti- 
vated parts of New England, men were fight- 
ing over the metaphysics ofthe divine decrees 
and living in spiritual isolation from Chris- 
tian neighbors. But larger and more prac- 
tical problems have been forced into view. 
The urgent needs of Christendom, endeavor- 
ing with divided forces to conquer mankind, 
press on the mental vision. And now new 
and vast continents of history and spiritual 
life and speculationloom along the horizon. 
The American and the Englishman, plenti- 
fully equipped with positive dogma and 
splendidly eager for good deeds, require in- 
tellectual broadening and spiritual emanci- 
pation. They need to escape from provin- 
cialism of thought and sympathy. They 
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need religiousness in the Asiatic sense, con- 
templativeness, the upward and ennobling 
look, and the ear that listens for ‘‘the divine 
voice that wanders earth with spiritual sum. 
mons.’’ Studies like these should give us 
depth as well as breadth. They should adq 
to our self-knowledge by enlarging our know]. 
edge of what is without, for, as Prof. Caira 
has said, ‘‘the inner life of the individua] js 
deep and full just in proportion to the width 
of his relations with other men and things.” 

If it be said religion has largely been a 
record of intellectual and moral aberrations, 
we answer the same is true of every part of 
human knowledge and effort. Politics has 
its Catilines and Caligulas, science has its 
astrology and its alchemy and its: thousand 
exploded theories; but even the mistakes of 
men have been stepping-stones to better 
knowledge. Bunsen rightly believed the 
temple of God in history towers above all 
othertemples. Religionis not to be judged 
by its defects, is not to be estimated by its 
failures, its inquisitions, its heresy hunts and 
perversions, but by its highest manifesta- 
tions. Human love which binds hearts to. 
gether in families is not to be condemned on 
account of the misery which preverted love 
has engendered. 


Se 


Miracles and Legends. 


The belief in miracles has not been 
reasoned down on theoretical grounds, nor 
by adverse testimony, A deist cannot con- 
sistently deny thatthe almighty power may 
order by his will any change of phenomena 
in contradiction to what is called a law of 
nature. Let us take an extremecase. The 
arrest of the sun on Joshuah’s command 
would have produced a terrible chaos of the 
sidereal system, yet it may be argued, that 
the divine interposition implied an arrange- 
ment that prevented the catastrophy. Or 
take another example: the trust in Provi- 
dence may be strong enough to equal the 
assurance that fourthousands of people have 
been fed by a few loaves and small fishes, 
and that remnants of the meal sufficed to fill 
seven baskets. (Mark viii.) There is one 

actin regard to miracles which cannot be 
disputed, Multitudes of persons of average 
intelligence have believed and do believe in 
the occurance of miracles on an amount of 
evidence which is not required to prove an 
ordinary fact. In the last resort it has been 
suggested that occult agencies may pervade 
the universe, that modify or abrogate the 
known causative influences. In view of the 
limits of our knowledge no cogent argument 
can be advanced against this surmise. How 
does it come that in the face of all, the be- 
liefin miracles is at a discount in modern 
times? On hearing the report of some In 
credible event most people now shrug thei! 
shoulders. Scepticism and raillery have 
little effect in producing an irreverent shout 
of doubt, regarding marvelous transactions 
which in previous ages were considered quile 
common and confirmed by unassailable 
testimony. The current arguments in favor 
of the credibility of miracles are still as good 
as ever, and yet wary theologians are not 10- 
clined to insist upon them. The process o 
thischangeis notfarto discover, It may safely 
be referred to the increased confidence ! 


the uniformity of nature’s phenomena. Ste? 


by step, at long intervals, and after numer 
ous trials and failures a stage of knowledge 
has been reached through the extent 4” 
comprehension of observation and expel 
ment in every department of research, whic 
has put the doctrine of miracles on the de: 
fensive, and is all the more precarious 
because the foundation on which it res’ 
allows of arationalexplanation. The appeé 
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to a mysterious Providence that shapes 
means to an end unknown to us is particu- 
larly unfortunate when applied to human 
history. There is some show of reason in 
conjecturing that the Deity may exception- 
ally interfere with or rather modify the 
established order of nature, for the purpose 
of benefitting mankind in regard to moral 
and religious thought and actions; but this 
idea is not supported by the spectacle of 
ages of ignorance and barbarism, out of 
which man has slowly and _ laboriousiy 
emerged, and has only partly advanced to 
higher attainments. History teaches the 
lesson that credulity has always been in 
direct proportion toa low state of civiliza- 
tion. Itis not alone the multitude which is 
backward in overcoming inveterate notions 
of a very questionable kind, even the most 
gifted adhere to distorted opinions in mat- 
ters of belief and dogma. For example, 
the belief in demonology and the practice of 
theurgy were at one time universal among 
oriental and western nations and included 
heathen philosophers, Christian fathers and 
Talmudic sages. Now it happened that 
“spirits black and gray,’’spooks, goblins and 
bogies retreat to hiding places where the 
light has not yet penetrated. 

The belief in miracles arises in the sim- 
plest manner. Abstract ideas are foreign to 
uncultivated persons, their minds never en- 
gage in the mental process of generalization 
or place kindred facts under a common Cate- 
gory, Circumstances and occurrences being 
explained and classified according to con- 
ditions familiar to them. For instance, the 
prevalent belief in antiquity, that pestilence, 
famine and war are signs of retributive jus- 
tice for sin, or instituted for discipline, 
originated from the association of guilt and 
punishment. Theassignment of the special 
cause that called down the divine judgment 
was a matter of choice, and if the visitation 
concerned a whole people, it was often by 
prejudice or enmity attributed toan unfavored 
class of people. An instructive example 
of the first kind, isthe pestilence that affected 
Palestine during the reign of David, and 
was ascribed to the sin of the king for hav- 
ing numbered the people. An instance of 
the second kind is offered by the Romans, 
who, although they were tolerant of the di- 
vergent forms of religion in the provinces 
they had conquered, attributed some of their 
calamities to the Christians, who refused to 
honor the national deities of Rome. An an- 
alogous case is the persecution of the Jews 
during the ravages ‘‘of the black death,” for 
asimilar reason. Occasionally we find in 
miracle narratives, the mention of a natural 
cause blended with the wonderful. At the 
exodus of the Israelites we read, that by 
divine assistance three millions of them and 
their cattle passed dryshod through the Red 
Sea, and it is added that the sea went back 
“by a strong east wind, all that night.” The 
legion of devils, that Jesus drove out of a 
man at Gardaneres, were sent into a herd of 
swine, and found their death in an ordinary 
Manner, ‘‘for the herd ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, and they were 
choked in the sea.” An uncompromising 
faith in miracles and their efficacy does not 
halt at difficulties, whilst the theologian 
when closely pressed recommends ‘‘the occa- 
sion of faith.’? Miracles are for the favorites 
of faith, and for an obvious reason. Un- 
tutored man only recognizes the causes of 
occurrences with which he is familiar, and 
when he stands in the face of sudden, unex- 
pected and alarming phenomena he has no 
other way of explaining, than the resource of 
ascribing them to the will of some superior 
Spirit or power. Extraordinary and not com- 
mon events reveal to him the existence of 
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superior beings that especially manifest to 
him the transcendent power and authority. 

The legendary literature of sacred and 
profane writings follows the tendency of 
giving full sway to the imagination in satis- 
fying the curiosity, how states and govern- 
ments were founded and to depict the ad- 
ventures and deeds of legislators, heroes, 
Saints and martyrs, by celebrating them in 
‘‘song and story.” ~Theelement of the won- 
derful hardly ever fails to give eclat to these 
narratives. There are few subjects which 
particularly interested primitive people, 
which did not give rise to a crop of legends. 
The student of antiquity finds an ample store 
of them in the prehistoric records of the He- 
brews, the Greek and Romans. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that pristine simplicity 
had no scruples to conceive of a close inti- 
macy existing between the gods and man, 
and this familiar intercourse constitutes the 
charm and naivety of many alegend. Who 
would like to miss them in Genesis or 
in Homer? The divine guests accepted the 
hospitality of Abraham, and in return they 
took a kind concern in his family affairs. 
Theophanies are as common in the Iliad as 
in the Bible. How humanly it is to notice 
that the Deity cannot refuse anything to a 
favorite, Achilles had only one wish—to 
avenge the death of Patroclus. He says: 
‘‘Nothing 1s in my heart but killing and 
blood and the gurgling of men’s throats.’’ 
Zeus grants the petition. The Lord ap- 
peared in a dream to Solomon at Gibeon and 
asked him: ‘*WhatshallI give thee?” and 
he gave him not only wisdom but untold 
wealth to satisfy the most luxurious oriental 
monarch. The interest of legendary stories 
consists in the illustration they afford of 
prevalent habits of thought and the state of 
intellectual and moral culture. In this re- 
spect they are fit subjects of study.—Dr. 
A. B. Arnold, in The Reform Advocate. 
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Seventy Years a Minister. 


Last Sunday [Sept. 16] afternoon the 
seventieth anniversary of the ordination of 
Rev. Thomas T. Stone, D. D., was observed 
in the Unitarian church of Bolton, Mass. 
Among the hills of this rural retreat the ven- 
erable minister: of nearly ninety-four years 
isserenely pursuing the scholarly tenor of 
his way. For many years he was the minister of 
the Bolton church; and, when he retired from 
the pulpit in his seventieth year, at the close 
of his work in Brooklyn, Conn.,, he returned 
to the old parish, to pass his remaining years 
among scenes that had become endeared to 
him. During these nearly twenty-four 
years his life has been identified with the 
little community who, regardless of sectarian 
lines, met on the occasion named to do him 
honor. 

The celebration of the rare event was 
really a neighborhood affair, the ministers 
participating being from the towns adjoining. 
From Lancastercame Rev. G. M. Bartol, D. 
D., almost half a century the pastor of that 
historic church. Rev. C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Rev. M. Wilson of Hudson, and 
Rev. G. F. Pratt of Berlin were also present, 
and assisted in the services. These were 
simple in the extreme, including the usual 
devotional exercises; a short address by the 
minister in charge, Rev. W. J. Leonard, 
who sketched some of the characteristics of 
Dr, Stone’s preaching; an address by Dr. 
Bartol, and one—the one, of course, which 
all were waiting specially to hear—by Dr. 
Stone, 

A pleasant feature of the occasion was the 
reading of letters of congratulation and 
compliment from former ministers of the 
Bolton church, Rev. N. P. Gilman, editor of 
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the Vew World, Rev. C. A. Roys of Ux- 
bridge, Rev. 1. F. Porter of Littleton, Mass., 
Rev. E. C. Headle of Winthrop, and Kev. 
H. M. Green of Boston. 

The address of Dr. Stone was given with 
great vigor, and was easily heard in every 
part of the house, though it was necessary 
for him to sit while delivering it. He re- 
marked playfully at the outset that, if 
anything had been said by the previous 
speakers in the way of compliment, he was 
not flattered by it, and, if anything was said by 
way of censure, he was not distressed by it; 
for he hadn’t heard a word that had been 
spoken,—referring to his special infirmity, 
He extolled the work of the pulpit. ‘‘At the 
age at which I have arrived,” he said, ‘‘and 
afterso long an experiencein theministry,you 
may ask howIregardit.’’ Hesaid: ‘‘If l were 
twenty years old, there is no position I would 
choose in preference to that of the minister. 
It is the highest and holiest service. I do 
not consider it a dignity. I make no dis- 
tinction like that which is made between 
clergy and laity. Another question 
I might be asked,’’ hecontinued: ‘“‘ What, 
if you were to begin your ministry again, 
with your experience before you, would you 
preach?’ I would preach moral religion and 
religious morality. The monstrous divorce 
between religion and morality should never 
be made.’’ He proceeded to unfold his 
views as to what religion is, and to insist 
that it is its prerogative to pervade all life. 
He spoke on and on without a note to guide 
him, never halting for a word, never losing 
himself, never making a break in the con- 
tinuity of his thought, It was a wonderful 
piece of intellectual work for a nonagenarian. 

The exact date of Dr. Stone’s ordination 
was Sept, 8, 1824; andit took place under the 
auspices of the Congregational body, with 
which he remained for twenty-two years. In 
1846 he entered the Unitarian fellowship, 
and at once became minister of the famous 
old church of Salem, Mass.—Christian 
Register. 
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Miracles. 


An extract from a letter to an orthodox friend comment- 
ing upon a book he had lent the writer. 


Granting, for the moment, that things of 
sense are needed for the support of spiritual 
realities, two objections to use of miracles 
for that purpose at once occur to me: 

(1) The meagerness of the support con- 
sidering theimmensity of that which is to be 
supported. To use prophetic utterances 
and miraculous displays to the authenticate 
truth would be like propping the great pyra- 
mids with columns of desertsand. Truth is 
eternal; miracles are of necessity ephemeral. 
Truth is immutable; miracles change with 
the growth of man’s conception of the nature 
of the deity. Truth’s broad base rests on 
the common nature of God and man; 
miracles hang insecurely on human testi- 
mony alone. 

(2) Their insignificance—I can find no 
other word—when compared with other facts 
of sense. Therising of the sun tomorrow 
morning, asa display of Power, asa display 
of Wisdom, as a display of Goodness, as a 
display of active Loving-kindness, is to the 
aggregate of all the recorded miracles of all 
the religions of earth as Mount Sopris to that 
snow-fiake falling past my window. 

STEPHEN PEEBLES. 
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We never should know that the stars shine bright, 
Were it not for darkness and shades of night; 
We never should know of sweet pleasure’s reign, 
But for times of sadness and hours of pain. 

— Selected. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—To thee Heaven, though severe, is not unkind. 

Mon.—There is in man a higher than love of happi- 
ness. 

Cues.—The Ideal is in thyself, the impediment, too, 
is in thyself; work out thy condition, and 
working, believe, live, be free. 

Wied.—Thou hast in thee the possibility of writing 
on the eternal skies the record of a heroic 
life, 

CTburs.—Evil once manfully fronted, ceases to be 
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it robustly. Then, his solitary toilet com- 
pleted, he flew into atree nearer the road, 
where he could look out, but not be seen, 
and began his song. It was neither warble 
nora continuous song, but a dainty phras- 
ing, in single syllables, of such sweet and 
loving thoughts as solitude doth breed in 
pure andtender natures. And all this have 
I rehearsed that I might say that none in 
life sing so sweetly as they who, like the 
wood thrush, sit on the twilight edge of soli- 
tude and sing to the men who pass by in the 
sunlight outside.—From Norwood. 


Sat.—Know 


evil. 


Fri.--To do one’s duties, however insignificant, is 


the sure extinction of whatsoever miseries 
one has in this world. 
that “impossible,” where truth and 
mercy and the everlasting voice of nature 
order, has no place in the brave man’s dic- 
tionary. 

—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Be Something. 


Be something in this living age, 
And prove your right to be 

A light upon some darkened page, 
A pilot on the sea. 


Find out the place where you may stand, 
Beneath some burden bow; 
Take up the task with willing hand, 


Be something, somewhere, now. 


Be something in this throbbing day 
Of busy hands and feet, 
A spring beside some dusty way, 


A shadow from the heat. 


Be found upon the workman’s roll; 
Go sow, go reap, or plow; 
Bend to some task with heart and soul, 


Be something, somewhere, now. 


Be something in this golden hour, 
With action running o’er; 
Add some momentum to its power, 
‘A voice unheard before. 
Be not-a king without a throne, 
Or crown to deck the brow; 
Serve with the throng, or serve alone, 
be something, somewhere, now! 
— Selected. 
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The Mysteries of the Woods. 


The other day I got mea solitary corner, 
where pine trees, maples and spruces had 
leagued against the sun, and quite expelled 
him. There, upon aroot swelling out above 
the ground, I sat me down, and leaning 
agaistthe trunk I determined to spy out 
what things are done in such places. So 
still was I that insects thought me a tree, 
and made a highway of my limbs. A robin, 
whose near nest showed young heads, for 
a time nervously hopped from branch to 
branch near me, shrilly questioning my er- 
rand. But myplacid silence soon smoothed 
down the feathers on its black head and won 
its confidence. Then all birdschattered in 
those short notes which are employed for 
domestic purposes, and are no moreto be 
confounded with their songs than are men’s 
anthems to be deemed their common conver- 
sation, Birds both talk and sing. Nearly 
an hour I waited, and then came what I 
waited for—a wood-thrush—and perched 
his speckled breast right over against me in 
aneartree. He did not look in one place 
more than another, and so | knew that he 
believed himself alone. At once he began 
dressing his feathers. He ran his bill down 
through his ash-speckled breast; he probed 
the wings and combed out the long coverts. 
He ruffled up his whole plumage and shook 
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give a peaceful conscience. 
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Things Money Cannot Buy. 


Wesometimes think that money is omnipo- 


tent; that it can purchase for us every good 
thing. 


This is a great mistake. Summer 
friends swarm around him who rolls in 


wealth, but the love of a mother, the fidelity 


of a father, the affection of asister, the sym- 
pathy of a brother, the trust of a friend are 
never bought with gold. 

Money cannot bring contentment, and 
“our content 1s our best having.” Money, 
alone, cannot secure for us a good educa- 
tion, nor of itself insure culture and gen- 
The wealth of a Croesus could not 
Sin scourges 
the soul of the rich as surely as of the poor. 
The poorest boy or girl, who has ‘‘always a 


conscience void of offense toward God, and 


toward man,”’ is richer than the richest with 
a‘*‘conscience seared with a hotiron.” A 
good character is more precious than gold. 
Yet money is not to be despised, but 
whether we have it or not, let us remember 
that it cannot purchase love, contentment, 
education, culture, refinement, or a good 
conscience, and thatit will not secure for 
us either peace, purity, holiness, or heaven. 
—Klora B. Thompson, in Youth's Instructor. 


The Sunday School 


Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, 


Second Period: Christianity in the Middle 
Ages: A. D. 440—A. D.- 1453. 


LESSON VII. 
The Imperial Church of Rome. 


Chronology:—From Leo I. (440-461) to Gregory I (590- 
604.) The Tw oExtremes of Monasticism:—Simeon Sty- 
lites and Benedict. Two Interesting Missionaries:— 
Augustine in England and Columba in Scotland. The 
story of Leo’s visit to Attila is dramatic if somewhat 
legendary. 


I. THE BARBARIANS AND THE EMPIRE, 


As early as 375 the Western Goths, pressed 
by the Huns, sought and received permission 
from Emperor Valens to go south of the 
Danube, agreeing, if fed andarmed, toact as 
a frontier guard against these new enemies 
from the far east. But they were stirred to 
revolt by hunger or ambition, and in 378 at 
Adrianople theirruinous defeat of the Roman 
army gave them courage and awoke the 
empire to a realization of its impending 
dangers. From this on, the Barbarians be- 
came more aggressive, and soon began to 
sweep in successive hordes over the Mediter- 
ranean countries. In 410 Alaric the Goth 
was atthe gates of Rome. In 451 the de- 
feat of Attila the Hun proved only a tempo- 
rary relief. Soon Genseric the Vandal was 
there. In 476 the German occupation of 
the west was so far under way that the 
emperor, feeling safe only in the east, placed 
the reins of government for Italy in the 
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hands of Odoaker. In 493 came the ascend. 
ency of Theodoric, Teuton in blood, if 
Roman in training and ambition. In 568 
the Lombards came into Italy and closed a 
period of two centuries of successive migra- 
tions from the north since the days of Ulfilas. 

In the fifth century the Roman Empire 
was falling into pieces from dearth of men, 
external pressure and other causes. To 
speak unqualifiedly of the fa// of Rome is too 
strong language. Across the northern hori- 
zon, long black with barbaric foes, came 
swarm after swarm of northmen, crude, law- 
less, but strong. It was a period of social 
and political disorder; of the plunder of 
cities; of insecurity of life. Added to these 
were natural portents and disasters: fiery 
comets and destructive earthquakes, creative 
of terrible fears. Then came famine and 
pestilence, sweeping off large parts of the 
population in places. The east was pressed 
from the outside by Persian arms and dis- 
tracted by sterile theological controversies. 
The dark picture there was chiefly relieved 
by the legal reforms associated with the 
name of Justinian (527), influential in after 
time in the making of modern society. The 
one providential fact of immense importance 
to note is this: Roman arms had kept back 
the Germanic peoples until Roman civility 
had been well inrooted in the provinces and 
Christianity well established in the empire. 
Both were now too deeply ingrained to be 
swept aside. 


Il, FACTORS FAVORABLE TO THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE BISHOP OF ROME, 


Forsaken by the emperor, who resided in 
the east, beset by Barbarians of pagan or 
heretical (Arian) faith, and overborne by 
accumulating social disorders, Rome felt the 
great need of some strong power to exercise 
leadership and authority. What more 
natural than that the Bishop of Rome, the 
representative of the only body of people 
with comprehensive organization and su- 
preme loyalty, should mount the vacant 
throne and grasp the sceptre which had 
fallen from the hand of the Cesars? 
The imperial character of the city of Rome, 
so long the center of military glory 
and civil administration, invested its bishop 
with power and prominence. The marvel- 
ous capacity of the Roman for affairs showed 
itself in this new field of action and ambition. 
The Roman Bishop shunned small contro- 
versies, kept close to that conservatism that 
is strength, and maintained a strict but large- 
minded Orthodoxy. By his decision in cases 
of appeal from neighboring churches, which 
were carefully fostered, he bound outlying 
regions to him by gratitude or self-interest. 
All these and other influences had been 
rapidly increasing the preéminence of the 
Bishop of Rome ever since the days of 
Constantine. 

Other causes were also actively at work in 
the same direction. In the east, the pre 
sence of the emperor kept the bishops (those 
in Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople were now called Patriarchs )in the 
background; there was another power listen- 
ing to appeals and exercising authority, But 
in Rome the bishop, free from all such re 
strictions, easily pressed to the front and 
made himselffelt The weakness of the civil 
power and the assault of the Barbarians made 
this all the easier. The missionary work 
which spread from Rome strengthened his 
hands by creating aclerical army and new 
churches obedient to his word. Human an 
bition quickly took advantage of the situé 
tion. Itis notsurprising thatin those years 
the legend of St. Peter’s primacy was = 
ously expanded to strengthen the power ° 
the Roman ecclesiastic. Though it 1s cleat 
that the Roman church was not founded by 
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any apostle, leastof all by Peter; while Peter 


never himself even presumed to be the vicar 
of Jesus. And it was not until after the year 
500 that the Roman bishop began to be 
called by preéminence, ¢he pope, a name be- 
fore this commonly applied to all bishops. 


Ill LEO I. AND HIS TASK, 


In 440, aman, atonce a wisestatesman and 
a zealous Churchman, of striking character 
and immense qualities of leadership, be- 
came Bishop of Rome. It was a time of 
crisis and transition; and Leo was master of 
the situation. He saw the necessity and 
opportunity fora strong hand; and he im- 
proved the occasion to forward the interests 
of the church and the supremacy of Rome. 
He occupied the vacant seat of the Casars, 
but he exercised a power which they never 
possessed, —the power of Christian faith and 
love, which touched, as they could not, the 
hearts of men. Thrilled by the idea of 
Augustine respecting a spiritual empire, set 
forth in the ‘‘City of God,” Leo bent his great 
energies to the building up of a new civiliza- 
tion under the form of the Christian Church. 
He labored, arbitrarily but earnestly, to ex- 
alt his power as Bishop of Rome in order to 
repress violence, to destroy the old paganism 
which had once more revived with show of 
power and beauty and furnished a few years 
before a martyr in Hypatia, and to establish 
far and wide unity of faith and uniformity of 
church government. 

All this Leo sought with courageous activ- 
ity to accomplish. He felt himself the agent 
of divine providence and the embodiment of 
supreme power to save humanity by the as- 
sertion of the authority of the Romanchurch. 
He met the fierce barbarian and overawed 
him by his personal bearing.’ He every- 
where maintained the supremacy of Rome 
as the representative of the primacy given to 
Peter; and he drew churches to himself by 
love when he could, while he used force to 
compel submission when necessary. He 
held his clergy to the practical tasks of socia! 
reorganization rather than let them waste 
themselves on doctrinal subtilties. Very 
soon, in 445, came his clash with Hilary of 
Arles, in which the point at stake was 
whether the church in Gaul was subject to 
him or to its own biship. And Leo, in main- 
taining his mastery, definitely.began that 
papal aggression which was.consummated in 
1870 at the Vatican Council by the formal 
declaration of the infallibility of the Pope. 
In all this, Leo often used what may seem 
to us questionable methods; but when we re- 
member the severity of thecrisis and the 
greatness of his labors, we pass a lenient 
judgment and rejoice over his services to 
civilization. 

The fifth century was thescene in the east 
of abstruse and virulent discussions respect- 
ing the nature of Jesus,—what are known as 
the Christological controversies. The question 
was: How could Jesus beboth God and man? 
How were the human and divine united? 
Nestorius, condemning the phrase, ‘‘Mary 
the mother of God” (coming into use while 
he was bishop of Constantinople in 428), put 
much emphasis on the humanity of Jesus, 
and held that he was a double deing,—a true 
man made divine by the indwelling of God. 
This position was condemned at the third 
Seneral council, at Ephesus, in 431. Apsol- 
linaris held that Jesus had but ome nature,— 
asort of middle being neither human nor 
divine. This view destroyed Jesus’s true 
humanity while making ‘him less than God. 
Eutyches went to the extreme of asserting 
that in Jesus the divine wholly obliterated 
the human, so that he was nothing but God, 
having only one nature. All these bitter 
Controversies show into what infinite difficul- 
ties we plunge assoon as weassert that Jesus 
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was morethan human. As soon as we ele- 
vate him above the plane of humanity we ob- 
scure him with mysticism and load ourselves 
with insoluble problems. 

At Chalcedon,in 451, acouncil, the fourth 
ecumenical, was held to give final decision 
on this perplexing subject. Leo was not 
there able to enforce his claim to primacy 
over all the churches, but he did lay down 
the very terms adopted as the authoritative 
creed of Christendom. And that creed as- 
serted that Jesus was both perfect man and 
perfect God; true man of man and true God 
of God, one being with two natures. ‘This is 
the assertion, not the explanation, of the 
mystery; two contradictory ideas joined but 
not harmonized. Both the humanity and 
the deity of Jesus were kept, but in the dark- 
ness of a mystery rather than the clear light 
of reason. Jesus as so defined is unhistor- 
ical, and to the scientific mind unthinkable. 
Llowever, this settlement, not asolution, had 
some serviceable features, and it materially 
added to the glory of Rome, 


IV. GREGORY AND THE BENEDICTINES., 


Over a century after Leo, another great or- 
ganizer and leader, Gregory I., occupied the 
papal chair forfourteen years, 590-604. His 
reign marks the end of one era and the be- 
ginning of another. He carried forward the 
policy of Leo, but witha larger scope. Upon 
the imperial foundation of his predecessor, 
he built a more imperial church. Leo 
planned to save, Gregory aspired to conquer 
withlove where Roman legions had failed. 
He saw that there was something more todo 
now than to defend Orthodoxy and resist the 
Barbarians. ‘lhe church must go forth into 
that barbarian world, now seen in its full ex- 
tent, and Christianize it. 

The Roman church, thanks to Leo and his 
successors, had won its supremacy as a 
church overthe churches. Its power must now 
show itself by the conversion of the pagans 
of the north. Theological disputes, except 
in the east, had burned themselves out, The 
migrations from the north had spent their 
force and the new peoples were beginning to 
make more permanent settlements. Theduty 
of the church was now discipline, organiza- 
tion, administration. These peoples must be 
quieted, compacted, civilized. What was 
left of the old civility must be grafted into 
the new races to bear in the fulness of time 
a richer fruitage than that of ancient Greece 
and Rome. This work the Christian church 
must do. To this task Gregory, a man of 
noble spirit, masterful activity, and wise en- 
thusiasm (he charged Augustine to conciliate 
rather than offend the Britons), devoted him- 
self. Heis to be gratefully remembered es- 
pecially for three things: (1) He carried 
forward and completed the organization of 
the church as an imperial institution such as 
alone could do the work of the time. (2) 
He enriched the church service, especially 
its music, giving us the Gregorian chant. 
(3)But most of all, he planned great mis- 
sionary enterprises, notably that to England. 

And here we must glance at an organiza- 
tion within the church, which Gregory used 
to carry out his plans. In 529, Benedict or- 
ganized at Monte Casino the great order of 
Benedictine Monks. The Benedictine disci- 
pline which he formulated has served as model 
for all western religious orders, It includes 
three vows: Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. A 
monastic spirit had been strong in the east 
for three centuries, having been imported 
from the older religions where the ascetic 
spirithad been ancient and widespread. The 
Christian anchorites had been numerous; 
and many had engaged in revolting self-tor- 
tures and insane mortifications of the flesh. 
But the Benedictines presented something 
new in the monastic line, and especially in 
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three particulars: (1) The monks, not sepa- 
rated as hermits, became active members ofa 
far-spreading association with a social im- 
pulse and acommon life. (2) The ascetic 
temper, not disowned, was kept free from dis- 
abling mutilations and obedient to common 
sense. (3) While fleeing from the world, 
they mixed labor with their prayers and 
added service to their spirituality. 

The Benedictines were Gregory's right 
hand. They caught his enthusiasm and be- 
came obedient to his spirit; and they carried 
out his plans most faithfully no matter how 


great the dangers or severe the labors. 
Wherever they dwelt, they were repre- 
sentatives and pioneers of civilization. 


They were gentle, peaceable and humble. 
In quiet industry they dignified labor, being 
at the same time valuable economic forces 
and noble illustrations of the spirit of the 
Master. They made their monasteries 
sheltered spots where the lamp of learning 
burned, even if with feeble flame. There, 
too, a refuge from sin and sorrow was found. 
For some centuries they helped to make the 
Roman church truly imperial by their mani- 
fold and fruitful services, which indeed were 
triumphs of unselfishness. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,”’ vol. I. chaps. vir., x., for an 
interesting outline of this period; Adams, ‘'Civilization during the 
Middle Ages,’ chap. vit., and Emerton, ‘Introduction to the 
Middle Ages,”’ chap. 1x., supplement each other in a very interest 
ing manner; Schaff, ‘‘History of the Christian Church,” vol. III 
chap. v., and Milman, ‘Latin Christianity,’’ book 11., give 
the facts more in detail; Stanley, ‘‘Christian Institutions,’’ chap, 
x1, writes graphically of the Pope, the origin of his office and its 
functions; Ranke, ‘‘History of the Popes,"’ vol. I] chap.1 . and 
Bryce, ‘‘Holy Roman Empire,"’ chap. 11., describe the influence 
which led to the supremacy of ‘the Bishop of Rome, The stories 
noted at the head of this and other lessons may, as arule, be 
found, briefly told at least, in Allen's “Christian History” by re 
ferring to the proper index. They may also be found in almost 
any Cyclopedia under the name mentioned, 
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Sunday School Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WESTERN 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY 


We hope that the schools which use our 
literature will find it possible to send us 
some contribution, small or large, since our 
works are sold at so low aprice that it would 
be impossible for us to pay our expenses 
from that source alone. We also trust that 
the contributions will be sent in as early as 
possible this year, betause we are just issu- 
ing anew edition of Mr. Blake’s service book, 
which will cost us several hundred dollars 
and must be paid for at once. We have al- 
ready incurred more expenses than we have 
money with which to meet them, though we 
started the year with a good balance; there- 
fore we shall welcome the earliest contribu- 
tions with the greatest gratitude. What 
school will be the first to send its gift this 
year? G. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


At the Wisconsin Conference at Baraboo 
the other day, there was one morning devoted 
to a ‘‘Sunday School Session,” at which the 
teachers and superintendents who were pres- 
ent gave eacha ten minutes’ report of the 
best and the worst points in their schools, 
The session was a very lively one, and so in- 
structive and inspiring to those who were 
present that they wanted to continue it by 
having an evening session, when more could 
get the help it gave. We hopeall of our 
state conferences may make room for a Sun- 
day School Session on their programs, for 
schools need improvement far more than our 
churches. G. 


sci iene ail ai 

‘(Why Do the Jews Not Accept Jesus as 
their Messiah?” The question is ably an- 
swered by Dr. Felsenthal in a pamphlet, 
price, 5 cents. Bloch & Co., 175 Dearborn 
St. publishers. 
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Wotes from the Field 
Board Meeting of The American 
Congress of Liberal Relli- 

gious Societies. 


The first semi-annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the above organization con- 
vened, pursuant to call, at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, October 2d, 1894, with the follow- 
ing members present: H. Kk. Whitmore, W. 
L. Sheldon, St. Louis; F. E. Dewhurst, 
Indianapolis; Caroline ]. Bartlett, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; J. H. Acton, Peoria, Ill.; A. N. 
Alcott, Elgin; Arthur Judy, Davenport, la.; 
Ida C. Hultin, Moline, Ill.; F. A. Bisbee, 
Philadelphia; Celia P. Woolley, Geneva, IIl.; 
Mrs. Henry Solomon, R, A. White, Mrs. 
Farlin G. Ball, A. W. Gould, Leo Fox, H. 
W. Thomas, B. F. Underwood and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 

The first session was called at 10 o’clock, 
the first business being the reading of letters 
from absent members by the secretary, after 
which the organization was perfected, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the statute, by 
the election by the Board of Incorporators of 
the officers named at the general meeting in 
May, and the adoption of the provisional By- 
Laws as printed and authorized by the con- 
vention. 
cussion on the general work and policy of the 
Congress, each member present speaking in 
turn, Mr. Sheldon, of St. Louis, introducing 
the discussion with a short paper in which he 
urged: 

1. The avoiding of getting into discus- 
sions as to what the Congress stands for. Let 
us plan for work and let our work determine 
our standards. 

2. We should endeavor to draw to the 
movement progressive minds, irrespective of 
the tag they may wear. Itis quite possible 
for men to be very broad and progressive in 


spirit, who are still found within sectarian 
lines. 


This was followed by a general dis-| 


3. The methods of propagating our views 
should be chiefly through publications and 
through fraternal meetings, leaving the propa- 


ganda work and organization to follow as a 
sequence. 


4. Our first anxiety should be to improve 
the leaders of the movement, to strengthen 
the nobility and breadth of the men and 
women enyaged init. This will enable us to 
improve and advance human society. The 
first thing to do is toimprove ourselves, learn 
not to talk upon subjects we know nothing 
about, talk less about reforms unless we 
know somethingaboutthem. Let us become 
learners, develop larger insight. 


5. He urged holding of congresses three 
or four days in length, where large subjects 
might be handled, first in an introductory 
paper twenty minutes long, then in short five- 
minute addresses. Assample topics available 
for such meetings he mentioned: What are 
the best methods of bringing the idea of God 
to the minds of children? What attitude 
should we, as religious teachers, take in 
reference to the great labor problems, and 
what canwe do? The great subject of death; 
what can we do to improve the funeral ser 
vices? Can we do anything to improve the 
general system of disposition of the dead? 
What kind of philanthropic work is it best to 
encourage? and what with less expenditure of 
money, and what with no money at all? How 
to get young men interested in the sober 
problems of life. The young men of 
America, he feared, represent the lost souls 
of our day. 

6. To be independent of numbers; avoid 
the itching of the crowd and beware of news- 
paper sensationalism. 

7. He suggested that the cities in which 
the congresses should be held, should raise 
the necessary expenses for such meetings, 


thereby giving dignity and certainty to the 
sessions. 

8. The publication of pamphlets, care- 
fully supervised by a publication committee 
appointed by this Board; these pamphlets to 
be representative of the spirit and methods 
of this Congress, 


Among the suggestions which came from 
the other members were the following: 

Mr. Gould advocated the appointment of a 
permanent missionary Ccummittee, the central 
committee to be selected in and near Chicago, 
this committee to have power to seek the co- 
operation of local committees appointed by it in 
other centers, New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, the Pacific Slope, etc. 

Miss Bartlett was anxious to have the sub- 
ject of State Congresses discussed, whether 
we might not hope to do away with the 
separate liberal denominational Conference 
meetings altogether, inducing them to meet in 
common congresses, setting apart, when neces- 
sary, distinct lines for executive sessions of the 
different bodies. She also wanted to know 
what oir attitude would be towards those or- 
ganizations and movements usually regarded 
as distasteful to church people — agnostics, 
Spiritualists, etc. 


it, He hoped some name or phrase would 
grow up which wonld indicate the Congress 
churches and thus give the isolated church a 
sense of a constituency back of it, a feeling 
of standing together. He believed there was 


a 


larger than any of these little denominational 
interests. We are not in the world to em- 
phasize Unitarianésm or Universalzsm or any 
other ‘‘ism.’’ We do not emphasize results 


but processes. If we are universal, we are 


no conflict between propagation and fellow-|larger than all these, large enough for them 


ship, and urged work as an object lesson in 
fellowship,—in which point Mr. Dewhurst, 
Mr. Jones and several others concurred. 

The noon hour having arrived, the follow- 
ing committee on business was appointed to 
arrange the work for the afternoon session, — 
Dr. Thomas, Mr. Sheldon, Mr, Whitmore, 
Mr. White and Mr. Jones; after which Dr. 
Thomas presented to the Board Dr. Robert 
Jardine, formerly of the Presbyterian church, 
who desired to know more of the Congress 
and, if possible, to join in its work. 


Adjourned for lunch, which was served in 
the church parlors by the ladies of All Souls. 


2 P. M. 


The afternoon session was opened by a 
continuation of the discussion of the morning. 

Mr. Underwood urged caution in the for- 
mation of new societies, setting forth the 
danger of creating societies faster than we 
are able to take care of them. 

President Thomas made the closing con- 
tribution. He thought we are in a new age, 
so great that none of us can understand it. 
This movement is greater than any of us can 
measure, It was never possible before the 
present time; we tried it several years ago and 
failed, the world was not then ripe for it- 
Now the Parliament of Religions and other 
forces, like a great flood tide, has lifted us 
above the barriers, and the great dream has 
become possible. It has already had im- 
mense influence. It is destined to have more. 
The movement may generally be character- 
ized asa movement from the individual to 


the universal. 


If we are anything, we are| 


all. We do not expect them to give up their 
names. It may come to that to many of them 
inthe longrun. We do not aim to do their 
work; but there is a work that they are not 
doing and cannot do, else we would not be 
here. If we have any love in us, any beget- 
ting power, we will be doing new work; we 
will be organizing new churches, publishing 
There 
will always be those who will be fearful that 
this will hurt the interests of some other de- 
nomination; that has always been the caution. 
We do not believe it. At any rate, we 
must do our work and doit large and with 
faith. 

The report of the committee on business 
being called for, the secretary presented the 
following names for the Executive committee 
called for by the By-laws: Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
Dr. E. G. Hirsch, R. H. Whitmore, F. W. 
Dewhurst, A. N. Alcott, Caroline J. Bartlett, 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Mr. Fox moved that the secretary cast the 
ballot for the 

Carried. 


fresh words, training new ministers, 


committee as nominated. 


The committee next offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be instructed to appoint a general committee 
of seven, to have charge of the missionary 
work;and a committee on publication, to 
have charge of all literature, papers, etc., 
consisting of seven members. 

Carried. 


Resolution offered by Mr. Sheldon: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Board that state and local congresses shall be 
organized under the auspices of the Execu 


r 


| 
Dr. Acton was impressed most forcibly with 


the thought that the central idea of the Con- 
gress, all the way through, is union. Our 
methods, whatever they are, must be for har- 
mony. Unity must be our word. 

Mr. Judy saw two distinct lines of activity: 
one, to increase the fraternity among existing 
organizations; the other, propaganda. He 
thought these two methods were somewhat 
destructive one of the other. He urged the 
delicacy of the problem and the need of wis- 
dom. He would be cautious about forming 
new organizations. 

Mr. White followed in the same line, was 
doubtful if propagation could be pursued 
without threatening fraternity, but he was 
ready for either or both methods. 

Mr. Alcott thought that the purpose of the 
Congress was such that there could be no 
essential antagonism. It emphasizes principles 
and not names; practical helpfulness and not 
speculative theology. 

Mr. Whitmore hoped that some way the 
churches might be identified with this Con- 


gress in such a way as to let the public know 


‘ Proclaim the Superior Value of 


Dr. Price’s Baking Powder. 


Three Leading Scientists ~~ 


Scientists are devoting closer attention to food products. 
Recent examinations of baking powders by Prof. Long, Dr. 


Haines, and Prof. Prescott, were made to determine which 


powder was the purest, highest in leavening strength, most 


efficient in service, and most economical in cost. 


They 


decide that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder excels in all 


the essentials of an ideal preparation for household use, 


They write:— 


*Chicago, March 28th, 1894. 


We have purchased in the open market cans of Dr. Price’s 


Cream Baking Powder and also of the other leading brands 


of baking powders, and have 


analysis. 


submitted them to chemical 


We find that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 


a pure cream of tartar powder, that is has a considerably 


greater leavening strength than any of the other baking 


powders we have ever tested. 


Pror. Joun H. Lone, Morthwestern University, Chicago. 


- DPD. Watter S. Haines, Rush Medical College, Chicago. 


Pror. ALBERT B. PREscorT, 


Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor.” 
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T"= BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘* Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LE ON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc ; also treatises and 


exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation andidioms, Send for sample copy. 


Chicago Preparatory School, 
3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
and business. Thorough training in all branches 
under teachers of successful experience. Primary 
and Kindergarten departments, A limited number 
of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 

Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres't. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic 
educational. 


Departments. 
Third year begins Sept. 17th. 


5662-5664 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashland Bivd 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 

The Powder Point Hall is now added to th- othe 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is we: 
adapted to the school, with its individual teachin 
and home life for the buys. 


F. B. KNAPP, S. B 


KEMPERHALL wn 


ABoy’s Boarding School. Reqeens oer re recs 


For Catalogue address 
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in hall or parlor, and new Churches ES 
rovided with Hymn Books, will want our 
‘yinn ‘Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, set to old tunes; 51 Hymns with 
music. Love to God and Love to Man; 
47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. Respon- 
sive Services with prayer and closing chant. 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together, with eight Choral 
Responsive Services added—a complete little 
86rvice book—for 15 cents; $1.50 per doz. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


tive Committee to carry on the work pstipened 
by this congress. 
Carried. 


Mr. Alcott moved the following: 


Resolved, First, that the earnest thanks of 
this Board of Directors be extended to the 
editors of Unity, Zhe Reform Advocate and 
the Non. Sectarian, for the splendid service 
they have rendered the interests of the Amer- 
ican Congress of Liberal Religious Secieties, 
and that we desire hereby to make this de- 
served recognition of their services. Second, 
That the further consideration of the pub- 


lishing interests of the Congress be referred to 
the Executive Committee. 


Carried. 


Mr. White moved that UNtry and other 


papers desiring it be permitted to wear the 
seal of the Congress on their title page, or 
make such display uses of it as they choose, 
Carried. 

Moved by Mr. White that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to execute the design 
for a seal offered and that they prepare blank 
certificates for life and annual’ membership, 
Carried. 

Mr. Sheldon moved that the place of the 
next annual meeting be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Carried. 

Mr. Judy moved that the question of co- 
operation with the Union for Practical Pro- 
gress, a communication from the secretary of 
which had been received, be referred to the 
Executive Committee. Carried. 
that the next semi- 
annual meeting of the Board be held in Feb- 
ruary, date to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee. 


Mr. Dewhurst moved 


Carried, 

After which the Board, having been in ses- 
sion nearly six hours, during which time they 
had given closest attention to business and 
manifested a most earnest 
work, adjourned. 


interest in the 


THE next morning, the Executive Com- 
mittee above named, held a session at i75 
Lyearborn -all present except Dr. 
Hirsch and Mr. Dewhurst—at which meeting 


street 


the following Missionary Committee was ap 
pointed: Messrs. A. W. Gould, chairman; 
A. N. Alcott, J. H. Acton, Joseph Stolz, M 
M. Mangasarian, Lb, F. 
Mrs. C, P. Woolley. 

Committee on 


Underwood and 
Also the following 
j. F. Eberhart, 
Chicago; Mrs Henry Solomon, Chicago; W. 
L.. Sheldon, St. Louis; W. C. Gannett, Roch- 
ester; Marion Shutter, Minneapolis, and J. H. 


Crooker, Helena, Mont. 


Publication: 


The president and 
secretary ex-officio members of both com- 
mittees. 


The details of the State Congress to be held 
at Streator were further discussed. 

The following extracts from the letters 
from the absent members of the Board read 
at the Board Meeting, are of public interest 
and willfurther illustrate the spirit and pur- 
pose which animates the Congress: 


From R. HEBER NEWTON: Of sugges- 
tion, I am chary, not having the privilege of 
attending the meetings and hearing the inter- 
change of views. This one point I should 
press were I present, perhaps: For years | 
have steadily refused a cent to build Episco 
pal churches or to support Episcopal preach- 
ers where the community was already sup- 
plied with other churches or preachers. The 
waste of rival and competing organizations in 
religion is too wickedly vast. I have always 
felt that he must be a poor soul who cannot 
worship with any body of men earnestly 
seeking Godliness and exercising faith in The 
Eternal Goodness, however much his own es- 
pecial ‘‘way’’ may be preferred. The fellow- 
ship in the essentials of religion cultivated, is 
to me of vital moment in our land and age, 
having far-reaching spiritual and ethical con- 
sequences wholly beyond the saving of men 
and means in practical good work, Now this 
seems to me a point to aim atin the new 
missionary work of the Liberal Fellowship, 
whereby will come great economies of the 
sinews of war for good, and vastly greater 


enrichments of all souls concerned, as they 


-— oe ——— —_ 


are thus taught an object lesson in the Com- 
mon Essentials of Religion, below Unitarian- 
ism, Universalism, Ethical Culture, etc. | 
would urge the sin of multiplying liberal so- 
cieties where one is enough, and the duty of 
fellowshipping practically around the exist- 
ing centers in any community. 


FROM M. J. SAVAGE: I will gladly help 
in the effortto make a mid-winter meeting a 
success here in New England. I do not 
know any reason why it could not be in my 


church. 


FROM L. W. SPRAGUE, OF SAN FRANCISCO: 
l am going to express my regret at my inabil- 
ity te attend your meeting in October by sug- 
gesting a plan about which I have thought 
much. It has always been the fear of Uni- 
tarians, and there has always been ground 
for the fear, in the Universalist ranks, that 
the country places could not maintain a 
liberalchurch. ‘There has been some talk of 
a Church of the Isolated. Has not the salva- 
tion of the country come to pass in this 
broadened liberal organization? Let us not 
attempt to makechurches, 7, ¢., like our town 
or city institution. But rather let us arrange 
a regular lectureship in every small place. 
Let there be one lecture a month or more or 
even less. An organizercan go through the 
held first and draw together four or five strong 
people who will actas a committee. Then 
let the committee arrange funds and hall, 
etc., and select speakers from a prepared list, 
embracing all the constituency of the Con- 
gressand many University l’rofessors and 
others. The lecture should be free from 
every sectarian utterance and full of the 
spirit of “the thought and life of love.’’ I hope 
we may be able to do something of that sort 
here in California, and I am writing many 
letters and talking with many people to bring 
my hope to fruition, ‘Chere are many small 
towns in which a few liberals are ‘‘isolated.’’ 
They need us! and by wise management ‘A 
Liberal Lectureship’’ can be established 


at 
almost every cross-roads, 


I only wish some 
one with the gospel and method burning in 
his or her heart could be put into each State 
in the Union to do just this work. As to other 
suggestions, | make none, only the earnest 
plea that those of you who are on the ground 
and are responsible for this noble child of 
light, will give it such care and devotion that 
it may grow toits full maturity in the fulness 
of time. Let this Congress go forth not to be 
ministered unto but to minister; go forth 
wherever there are souls hungering and thirst- 
ing for mental, moral and spiritual food, car- 
ing only thatthe hungry be fed, and there will 
a new life spring up behind it that will make 
itstrong to dostill moreand more, Brothers, 
let our motto be not ¢hee or me, but you and 
[and the kingdom of the good, and there 
shall be new joy in sorrowful hearts and new 
life in a dying faith. I amreadytodo what- 


soever [can and only await, your suggestions 
and instruction. 


From W. S. Crowrk, NEWARK, N. J.: 
My feeling is, First: ‘To keep up squarely to 
the super sectarianstandard. No creed, free 
fellowship, with justas many brave Orthodox 
brethren as we can reach, and just as many 
good agnostics as we can reach. Secondly, 
Reach still farther into the literary world if 
wecan. We need to get hold of all the 
hungry souls, and they are legion. Out, 
broader, farther reaching, must be our aim. 
‘‘Another sect!’’ Heaven save the mark! 
We are dead with the moth and rust of sects. 
Thirdly, The way to do it is with printer’s 
ink and postage stamps: circulars, names; 
names, circulars. ‘That willdoit. That did 


it before. ‘Twice as much will double their 
strength next year. 


FromM Won, M. SALTER, OF PHILADELPHIA: 
I welcome, and am glad to co-operate to the ex: 
tent of my ability with any organization 
which aims to bring together the scattered 
liberal forces in the religious field. We 
should understand one another, cultivate 
friendly feeling for one another, and work 
together, if any practical line of common 
action can be proposed. Why should there 
not be a Liberal Alliance, corresponding to 
the Evangelical Alliance, though I haven’t 
heard of that recently, and perhaps it is de- 
funct. Some common publication center, as 
you suggest, would certainly seem to be 
practical. But I think full meetings, as you 


had last spring, would be the most helpful 
things to start with. 


FROM MARION SHUTTER,OF MINNEAPOLIS: 
[ am in heartysympathy with the aims of the 


new liberal movement, and the 14th of Octo- | 
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ber I shall try to do a little something in the 
way of unity, by having the Unitarian Confer- 
ence hold some of its meetings in my church. 


From W. |. NICHOLS, OF PHILADELPHIA: 
[am sorry that I cannot be present at the 
meeting in Chicago,since I am much interested 
in the movement for closer and more efficient 
co-operation of Liberal Religious bodies, re- 
gardless of differences of thought upon many 
theological doctrines. I will gladly do what 
[can to arrange for sucha meeting as you 
propose in Philadelphia, and when Mr. Salter 
returns | will confer with him on the matter, 
also with Mr. Bisbee. 


FROM ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, OF PROVI- 
DENCE, the following telegram was received: 
Greeting. My vote is, Concentrate effort 
on strengthening national body through dele- 
gate co-operation of local and State societies 
by means of representative conventions in 
different sections, official correspondence and 


| Cleaning 
House. 
Hard work or easy work, just 


as you choose. It you find it 


hard work, it’s because you 
wont use Pearline. You'd 
rather waste your time and 
your streneth with that absurd 
rubbing and scrubbing. Of 
course its hard—that’s why 
Pearline was invented, that’s 
Why Pearline is a household 
word. You don't know how 
‘asy it can be, until you let 
Pearline do the work. 

Then house-cleaning’ slips 
ight along. It is over before 
you know it. 
~, Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
Send grocers will tell you “‘this is as 

good as”’ or “*the same as Pearl- 


it Back ine,”’ IT’S FALSE— 


Pearline is never peddled, 

and if your grocer sends 

you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
md e+ hark ab a TAMES PYLE.N, Y, 


secretary’s visits. 


This was followed subsequently by a letter: 
I shall be glad to co-operate in bringing 
you here to Bell street, or to Boston. I shall 
be glad tohelp near home in any meetings 
you may think wise to hold. The trustees of 
Bell Street Trust-Fund will be glad also. As 
an independent local society we think we 
belony to the Congress more than anywhere 
else. I should be glad to be with you all at 
Chicago, but it is impossible. I believe that 
the congress is most important and should 
have a growing and solid life. As for its own 
methods and plans: I feel that the National 
Organization should be made as complete as 
possible by delegate membership from socie- 
ties forming one body, and individuals of a 
representative character, Next, I should 
try for State association of the same char- 
acter. Only after thatfor any local efforts, 
if atall. Ishall senda brief telegram for I 
did not discover until today that | was writ- 
ing probably too late for the meeting. I 
know you who are on the spot and near the 
heart can tell better than we ata distance 
{the movement most wise to undertake. I only 
think that local organization is very difficult 
to direct and it is better for the ‘*outsiders”’ 
to begin at the outside end. 
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Other letters of explanation, sympathy and 
regret were received from J. Il. Crooker of 
Llelena, Mont.: Kent of Wash- 
ington; Thomas Kerr of Rockford, Ill.; W. C. 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Col. T. W. 
Higginson of Boston, and others. 
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State of Illinois, Department of State, Will. 
tam HH. Hinrichsen, Secretary of State. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable, Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
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To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: 

Whereas, a certificate, duly signed and ac- 
knowledged, having been filed in the Office 
of the Secretary of State, on the 26th day of 
June, A. D. 1894, for the organization of The 
American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties under and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of **AN ACT CONCERNING CORPORA- 
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cieties is a legally organized corporation un- 
der the laws of this state. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereto set my 
hand and cause to beafhxed the great Seal 
of State, done at the City of Springfield, this 
26th day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, 
and of the Independency of the United 
States the one hundred and eighteenth. 
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NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 

CHARACTER. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

NEw Year IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.3 postpaid, 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 50c, 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Isaac M. Wise, Karlin QO, Ball, W. C. 
Gannett, J. D. Ludden, Max Landsberg. 
(Signed) H. W. THOMAS, 
LEO Fox, 
A. N. ALCOTT, 
EmMiL G. HIRSCH, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. 
State of Illinois, 


County of Cook, rat 


I, F. A. Donnelly, a Notary Public in and 
for the County and State aforesaid, do hereby 
certify that on this 18th day of June, A. pb. 
1894, personally appeared before me Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, Dr. FE. G. Hirsch, Messrs. J, LI. 
Jones, A. N. Alcott and Leo Fox, to me per- 
sonally known to be the same persons who 
executed the foregoing certificate and sever- 
ally acknowledged that they had executed 
the same for the purposes therein set forth. 

In witness whereof [have hereunto setmy 
hand and seal the day and year above 
written. F,. A. DONNELLY, 

[SEAL] Notary Public. 


By-Laws of the American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies. 

Article Il. Sea/. Theseal of this Congress 
Shall be inscribed with the outlines of the 
globe, across the equator of which shall be 
the word ‘‘humanity,’’ around which shall be 
the words ‘*Knowledge, Justice, I.ove, and 
Reverence.”’ 

Article Il. Membership in this congress. 
Delegate Members. Any church or society 
numbering fifty or less attending members, 
which may have officially shown its sympathy 
with this Congress by a contribution to its 
treasury within one year, shall be entitled to 
one delegate, with a delegate for each ad- 
ditional twenty-five members up to one hun- 
dred, and to three general delegates for 
every one hundred members of such society. 
Ex-officio Members. The president and 
secretary of any state, local or other con- 
ference or association, Sunday-school society, 
women’s or other reformatory association, 
qualified as above, shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of this Congress 
Fellowship Members. This organization 
is primarily a union of societies not of in- 
dividuals, but any person paying into the 
treasury a sum of one dollar a year or twenty- 
five dollars for life, will, on recommendation 
of the Board of Directors, be considered a 
fellowship member, entitled to all its privil- 


eges except voting. Fifty or one hundred 


Article VI. AZeetings, ‘The Congressshall 
hold its regular meetings annually in the 
months of May or June at such time and 
The 


Board of Directors shall hold semi-annual 


place as the Directors may arrange. 
meetings and the Executive Committee quar- 
terly meetings. 

Article VII. 


Laws can be amended at any regular meeting 


Amendments. These’ By- 
provided due notice of the same shall have 
been given at a preceding meeting, the nature 
of the amendment to be published in the an- 
nouncement and program of the meeting. 

cancempesiecigeiiaimaialiniel igs Uiniiitiiee nie 
Streator, Ill. 

The dates for the Illinois State Congress of 
Liberal Religions, mentioned in last week’s 
issue, have been changed to November 20, 
21 and 22. 

‘*“GARLAND”’ Stoves and Ranges are no 
higher in price than the worthless imitations. 
Ask to see them. 


Correspondence 


EpITror UNity:—Enclosed you will find 
some facts and figures concerning the Chi- 
cago public evening schools, Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we distribute two hundred 
thousand circulars yearly announcing their 
opening, I have learned that a great many 
people who would like to attend them are 
ignorant of the fact that there are any such 
schools. ‘These schools are free and for the 
benefit of all; they should therefore be as 
widely known throughout the city as the day 
schools. A great many of our foreign popu- 
lation have attended these schools in the past. 
We have whole rooms full of Germans, 
Scandinavians, Poles, Bohemians, Russians, 
Americans, Greeks,—in fact, nearly every 
nationality has been represented in these 
schools. Specifically these are located as 
follows: 

Of Scandinavians, we have at the Burr one 
room, at the Hammond one room, at the 
Franklin six rooms, at the Froebel one room, 
at the Harrison one room, at the Montefiore 
three rooms, at the Polk Street one room, at 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass WorK, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St.. CHICAGO, 
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WANT a BARGAIN? Ry WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED AR2yoR SAut 


HAR BACH & CO, 809Filbert St. Phila. Pa, 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MAN OF AS TURING 
GHURGH BELLS¢ res" 
Purest Bell | etal, (Copper and Tin.) 


Bi Send rice an alogue. 
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the Van Vlissingen two rooms. 


- Of Greeks, we have at the Haven one 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND: CHARACTER 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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October 11th, 1894. 


You Would Buy a Set 


YEARS Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 


ABSOLUTELY PURE think there must be some catch on account 


room, at the Polk Street one room, at the 
Sherwoud one room. 

Of Italians, we have at the Harrison one 
room, at the Huron Street one rvom, at the 
Montefiore one room, at the Polk Street two 
rooms. 

Of Russians, we have at the Garfield six) 
rooms, at the Polk Street two rooms, at the 
Wells one room. 

Of Poles, we have at the Garfield one roon, | 
at the Froebel three rooms, at the Hammond) 
one room, at the Holden one roon, at the | 
Throop two rooms, at the Wells four rooms. | 

Of Germans, we have at the Burr two. 


rooms, at the Agassiz two rooms, at the Calu-, 
met Avenue one room, at the Franklin three| 
rooms, at the Froebel one room, at the Gar- | 
field two rooms, at the Hammond one room, | 
at the Harrison one room, at the Hendricks 
one room, at the Holden one room, at the 
Huron Street two rooms, at the Newberry four | 
rooms, at the O’Toole two rooms, at the Polk. 
Street two rooms, at the Throop one room, at| 
the Van Vlissingen one room, at the Walsh 
one room, at the Wells four rooms. 

Of Bohemians, at the Cornell one room, at 
the Froebel one room, at the Garfield one 
room, at the Hammond two rooms, at the 


O’Toole one room, at the Throop six rooms, 


at the Walsh three rooms. 

Of Hollanders, at the Throop one room, at 
the Van Vlissingen three rooms. 

Of mixed nationalities, mostly Scandinavian 
and German, at the D. S. Wentworth one 
room, at the Cornell one room, at the Ray- 
mond one room, at the Sherwood one room, 
at the Scammon one room, at the Tilden one 
room, at the Van Vlissingen one room, at the 
Wells one room, 

Besides these there are about 250 rooms 
of Americar pupils, 

Our attendance last year was about 9,000. 
You will readily see that these schools are for 
the public good, and that as wide publicity 
as possible should be given to them. The 
publication of the list of schools, with their 
location, will be information valuable to 
many. The schools are in session five eve- 
nings a week, Monday to Friday inclusive; 
they open at 7 p. m. and close atg p. m. 
The enclosed circular states the subjects 
taught and the location of the schools. This, 
together with the facts above set forth, will 
furnish material for any notice which you 
may feel like giving. Will you please give 
as full notice as is consistent, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 
J. H. BRAYTON, 
Supervisor of Evening Schools. 
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Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the muc- 
ous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is 
entirely closed Deafness is the result, and un- 
less the inflammation can be taken out and 
this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases 


Boulevard and Langly avenue. Jenkin §& 


of the small sum asked for them. Itis a 


‘nothing but an inflamed condition of the genuine offer and we do this to dispose 


mucous surfaces. 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for any of them quickly. 


case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 


for cela eco, tows o. (Remember we Refund your Money 


J Som by Dregget, 75¢- IF YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


ee 


Announcements 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
The Fraternity of Liberal Ke- BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
lisious Societies in Chicago. 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 


cate the special fellowship with which the 


societies have been identified; but for all local, | SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 


ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 


growing less and less in importance, when. AT ONCE AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 


used to differentiate the one from th other. | 

[he pastors and societies name«d below have SELVES OF THIS CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 


Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central ° 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Ilarris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. KR. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
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Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
FOR ALL SIX 2 
Minister, ° 


Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 
“Tien eee How are we able tO do it? 


Mangasarian, Minister, >» =) Kill Kei 
K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the (2) A, 
sage A ( & 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- tet 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H, THAE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


W, Thomas, Minister. and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
‘ : . : foffer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
‘DE EL Sherida : ; . 

RYDE sec a petty gripe ig PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Can — ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
ister, and dates 1492-1893 and wording “*World’s Fair City.”’ They are genuine works of 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
ister. plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 

Str. PAuL’s CHURCH (Universalist) Prairie or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 

. 4. > 
avenue and 28th street. <A. J, Canfield, Min- LEONARD MANUFACTURING CoO., 
ister. 


Sole Agents, Dept, A354, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill, 


What the “Christian at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894. 
“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 


Minister. them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 
RET re pete” a Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and with- 
Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. ; 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 

Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 

seph Stolz, Minister. — 
> a 


SEND your full name and address to Dob- 

bins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., by return S M IR S 
| - 

mail, and get free of all cost a coupon worth GREENHOUSES: 


several dollars, if used by you to its full ad- 


out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 


it AP ARCO Sy 


vantage. Don’tdelay. This is worthy at- 3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS cor 


stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every descriplom 
tention. x * TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


